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Books EVERY CHILD SHOULD READ 
















THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


A “translation” into every-day English of the Old Testament. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


WHEN THE KING CAME 


—— SSS 


THE CHILDREN’S LONGFELLOW 


A compilation of Longfellow’s famous poems of child life. 
Illustrated in full color. Boxed. $3.00. | 


THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS 


Classic myths of nature rewritten in charming style. 
Illustrated. 65 cents wet. Postpaid 73 cents. 


LITTLE GARDENS for BOYS and GIRLS | 


A charming book for children who wish to make little gardens. 
$1.10 met. Postpaid $1.20. 


HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW 


The New Testament story retold in the language of to-day. Illustrated. $1.25. 
eo. 

THE BOOK OF THE LITTLE PAST | 
Exquisite verses for children. Illustrated in color, $1.50. | 


Holbrook 


Myrta M. 
Higgins 





Hamilton 
W. Mabie 


















Stories of heroes of all times. Illustrated. 40 cents wet. Postpaid. 
agnes || A BOOK OF FAMOUS VERSE 
Editor : A collection of the best poems of the world. Attractively bound. $1.25. 












aan THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
aro A story of an unhappy, hard, selfish old lady made happy, tender, and kind by the 


remembrance of her childhood’s Christmas-tides. 
Illustrated. 60 cents ze. Postpaid 67 cents. 
















avie || THE LONESOMEST DOLL 
Brown A story of a lonesome doll and her lonesomer little owner. 


Illustrated. 85 cents met. Postpaid 95 cents. 





Charles 
W. Moores 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A simply written biography of the greatest of Americans. * 
Illustrated. 60 cents ze¢. Postpaid 70 cents. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS 


Selections appropriate to each season of the year from the writings of John 
Burroughs, Illustrated. $1.50. 
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THE RELATION OF THE DOCTOR TO 
THE HOME 


BY DR. RALPH KENDRICK SMITH 


Wuaris the relation of the physician 
to the home? What should it be? 

Unfortunately, the answers to 
these two questions are not the 
same. Preventive medicine is more 
important than curative medicine, 
but the average family will not em- 
ploy a private practitioner to do 
the more important work. Doc- 
tors are only paid when patients 
are sick. How often do we hear a 
person say, “I am not quite sick 
enough yet to call the doctor.” 

The home is the place where 
preventive medicine can best be 
practised. Sanitary science, pure 
water-supply, sewage systems, hos- 
pitals, health boards, etc., are a 
vital and necessary part of scientific 
progress; but of infinitely greater 
importance is the work done in the 
home. Whatever progress is made in 
public hygiene and sanitation is of 
little avail as long as the family life 
continues to be governed by tradi- 
tion, and as long as the present cus- 
tom of inadequate relation with 
the family doctor is continued. The 
story of evolution in real prevent- 
ive medicine is to be told in the 
home, not in schools of sanitary 
engineering. 

In factories, schools, and public 
buildings, we have official inspect- 
ors who make regular visits and 


compel compliance with certain de- 
finite regulations for the conduct 
of such places. If these rules are 
not obeyed, there exists the conven- 
tional machinery for enforcing them. 
But in our homes there is no such 
inspection, and, even if there were, 
there is no power to enforce the 
rules laid down by the inspector. 
Why is it that health is necessary 
and compulsory in factory, school, 
and public building, but not in the 
home? 

There can be, however, an in- 
spector in every home. The family 
physician should be the inspector. 
It is not his fault that he is not. It 
is the fault of the people them- 
selves, the patients who are his em- 
ployers. People, as a rule, will not 
pay a physician to keep them from 
getting sick. They will spend all the 
money they can get for the profes- 
sional care of a patient who is be- 
yond all human aid. In other words, 
they will pay the doctor large sums 
of money for services which do not 
accomplish anything from the cura- 
tive or preventive point of view, 
but they will not pay him anything 
for those services which are the 
most valuable, i.e., the prevention 
of these very illnesses. 

Political economy teaches that 
the occurrence of preventable dis- 
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Waist on the right side causes round shoulders which 
can be prevented by moving support nearer neck, 
as on the left. 





eases is an economic waste. There- 
fore, there are inspectors and laws 
to lessen the public causes of pre- 
ventable sickness. Why not apply 
precisely the same rule to domestic 
economics? Surely, in these days, 
when there is so much talk of the 
high cost of living, it is well to con- 
sider such a vital phase of family 
economics as this. Health and 
strength and happiness, expressed 
in sordid terms, mean economic 
efficiency, or, in other words, wage- 
earning capacity. The prevention 
of disease and the development of 
robust health mean increased earn- 
ings and decreased losses. 

It has become an unwritten law 
nowadays that intelligent people, 
particularly in the city, shall get 
into the habit of going to the den- 
tist annually or semi-annually, 
whether they think there is any- 


—— - = 








Shoulders point too far forward on child on the right 
—other child has normal shoulders but knock- 
knee. 

thing the matter with the teeth or 

not. They go for the purpose of 

inspection. Without depreciating 
this custom in the slightest degree, 
for it is a most commendable one, 
is it not pertinent to inquire if the 
teeth are more important than all 
the rest of the body? Inspect the 
teeth regularly by all means, but 
do not limit the inspection to this 
one small portion of the anatomy. 

If one owns a blooded trotting- 

horse valued at $20,000, he would 
have the veterinary examine the 
animal carefully and frequently 
at regular intervals. Why? Because 
he is worth $20,000. Is is not rather 
startling that we consider an ani- 
mal to be worth more than a hu- 
man being? 

The simplest way to prove the 
utility of the inspection plan is for 
the reader to try it in his own case. 
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Send for the doctor. When he 
comes, astonish him by informing 
him that there is nobody sick in the 
house,and that that is the reason you 
have sent for him. Ask him to look 
the house over, and to examine the 
family as thoroughly as he desires. 
When he has finished, ask him to 
specify those details of the domestic 
establishment which he finds detri- 
mental to health, and to make what 
recommendations seem wise to put 
the family in the 
best way to keep 
well. Then ask 
him to tell each 
person he has ex- 
amined something 
of the condition 
in which he finds 
him, and to advise 
what is best in 
each case accord- 
ing to the specific 
individual condi- 
tions; i. e., what 
work, rest, diet, 





spected, and kept in thoroughly 
good repair by an expert, will last 
much longer and produce more 
goods and goods of a higher quality 
than one which is neglected. It is 
utterly illogical to fail to apply this 
same rule to an individual person 
or to a family. 

The general practitioner, or the 
family physician, as he is called, 
has become accustomed to attend- 
ing only sick people; so much so 
that he would be 
amazed if em- 
ployed for such 
purposes as these. 
At first, he might 
even be somewhat 
embarrassed, but 
he would most en- 
thusiastically ap- 
prove of the proce- 
dure, and soon get 
into the routine 
of thorough and 
systematic inspec- 
tion for the pur- 
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exercise,andcloth- Walking with book on head Protruding shoulder blades poses of prevent- 


compels erect carriage. 


ing is best suited ; 
for maximum health and efficiency. 
In doing such a thing as this, you 
have merely done in your home 
what you would do in business from 
a legal standpoint, or in a factory, 
or on a railroad from the viewpoint 
of mechanical or civil engineering. 
You have used common sense in 
obtaining expert advice on techni- 
cal matters beyond your own know- 
ledge, for the purpose of avoiding 
injury to your plant and preventing 
break-downs and lessening of efh- 
ciency. It is unnecessary to tell 
any business man that a plant which 
is well looked after, frequently in- 


which may be cured. 


ive medicine. 

This system of preventive med- 
icine, if thoroughly practised, will 
soon change the whole atmosphere 
of the home. The family will un- 
consciously get into correct habits 
of living. We all fall into ruts of 
tradition and convention, and pay 
so much attention to household 
axioms that it takes some time to 
uproot the fallacies; but scientific 
truth in the household can be made 
very simple and practicable. 

Let us see what some of the de- 
tails of this new régime might be. 

First, the house itself. Sunshine, 
fresh air, dry location, and correct 
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heating may be given as the pri- 
mary requisites. There should be 
no sleeping-rooms which do not 
have sunshine. Chamber windows 
should be open top and bottom all 
the year round, if indeed you must 
sleep in rooms at all;—the sleep- 
ing-porch is rapidly coming to be 
regarded as the only healthful place 
to sleep. 

This is the dustless age, so car- 
pets are no longer in favor in the 
best regulated establishments, hard 
wood or painted floors being used 
with rugs instead. The vacuum 
cleaner, for those who can afford it, 
replaces the broom and carpet- 
sweeper. The feather-duster should 
be prohibited by law. Upholstered 
furniture is rapidly disappearing 
because of its unhygienic character. 
Electricity is the only healthy il- 
lumination. 

In our New England climate, it 
is generally accepted that as soon 
as the winter fires are lighted, we 
begin to have colds, sore throats, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and such 
diseases. The public blames the 
weather, but the physicians know 
that the lower temperature has 
nothing whatever to do with it, as 
these diseases are utterly unknown 
in the Arctic regions; while explor- 
ers into the Far North are attacked 
by them immediately upon return- 
ing home. ‘These conditions are 
caused by dust, germs, and dry 
heat. Every home should be equip- 
ped with a hygrometer, an instru- 
ment which measures the degree of 
humidity of the air. These are used 
universally in cigar cases, because 
the humidity of cigars is of such 
infinitely greater importance than 


the health of women and children! 
Our furnaces and st2am radiators 
dry the air so much that the moist- 
ure from the mucous surfaces of the 
respiratory passages is absorbed as 
if by blotting-paper, leaving them 
inflamed and an easy prey to the 
first germs to come along. The 
hygrometer shows that the humid- 
ity in our houses in the winter is 
less than half of what it should be. 
This can easily be remedied by 
placing in the rooms receptacles 
filled with water in which is sus- 
pended a wick in the form of a 
towel. Many people use the dish 
of water, but it is of practically no 
value without the wick, which gives 
a very large absorbing surface. 
Many a cough in the winter may 
be cured by this procedure alone. 

Speaking of houses, it is perti- 
nent to suggest that instead of being 
man’s shelter, houses are really the 
primary causes of a large percent- 
age of our diseases. In other words, 
animals, brute or human, were not 
designed to live hived up in arti- 
ficial atmosphere where they breathe 
second-hand air laden with the 
poisons already thrown off from 
their own and others’ lungs. Out- 
door life and exercise are the first 
essentials of normal physical health, 
and their lack constitutes the prin- 
cipal cause of disease. 

So we must get back to the stand- 
point of thinking of ourselves and 
our children as animals in order 
that we may provide as nearly as 
civilization permits the environ- 
ment and benefits which nature 
supplies. The first principle of such 
a consideration is that the body is 
a machine. The second principle is 
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that the proper care of the children 
means the health and strength and 
efficiency of the future adult race. 

Put these two conceptions to- 
gether and we have the ideal of 
trying to raise a race of children 
whose bodies shall be mechanically 
correct. One of the most discour- 
aging spectacles to the specialist in 
preventive medicine is the picture 
presented by the frail, anzmic, 
stoop-shouldered, and flat-chested 
children seen in such frightful ma- 
jority in our city families to-day. 
The saddest part 
ofitisthat parents 
seem to have no 
realization of this 
state of things. 
The Good Book 
tells us that a 
house built upon 
a foundation of 
sand will not en- 
dure, and the good 
physician knows 
that health built upon a stooping 
skeleton is insecure. If parents 
would only realize that broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested, well-built child- 
ren successfully resist the invasion 
of disease, and that poorly construc- 
ted children are constant invitations 
for the propagation of bacteria, we 
should have a healthier race and 
longer life. 

The practical application is that 
the mother by experience may be- 
come quite expert in examining the 
bodies of her little children as she 
dresses and undresses them. Every 
woman has in her mind’s eye the 
ideal of physical perfection as ex- 
emplified in Greek art. So it is not 
difficult for the mother to detect 





child ‘* toes out.”” 





Knock-knee and flat-foot — Strong normal teet in 
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in her child the variations from the 
normal healthy physique, such as 
spinal curves, round shoulders, flat 
foot, flat chest, protruding abdo- 
men ;— abnormal but frequent con- 
ditions. 

We know that the tree will grow 
as the twig is bent, and we find that 
the child will grow in the direction 
in which the mother leads it. Con- 
sequently, we expect her to train 
it in correct poise, to teach it to 
stand and sit in the pride of joyous 
health. Donot tell the child to throw 
its shoulders back. 
That has _ been 
preached for gen- 
erations, but it is 
a great mistake. 
Hold the chin up 
and breathe deep- 
ly. Then the 
shoulders will take 
care of them- 
selves. Creeping 
on the floor is the 
natural locomotion for all animals 
with four extremities and should 
not be discontinued with babyhood. 

Watch the little naked backs in 
the bath, see if the shoulders are 
alike, use a plumb-line to ascertain 
if the spine is perfectly straight and 
then test to see if the child can bend 
as freely in one direction as in an- 
other. Feel of the museles of the 
back and the legs and arms to see 
if they are flabby or firm. If they 
are too soft, and continue so, let the 
doctor prescribe some specific ex- 
ercises. If the child seems pale, 
pull down the lower eyelid to see if 
the lining is pallid or bright red, 
as this is the test for anemia. 

Watch the shoes for signs of un- 


correct position. 
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even wear. The ankles may be se- 
verely injured by continuing to 
wear shoes after the heel support 
has broken down. Examine the 
foot-print. If it shows the whole 
foot, ask the doctor to examine 
the feet. 

Structural defects, faulty posture, 
incorrect poise, abnormal gait, and 
other irregularities of a mechanical 
character are often amenable to 
more or less complete cure during 
their early stages only. In other 
words, the future health and strength 
of the people depends to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the ability 
of the parents to detect these de- 
fects in their incipiency. If the 
mother discovers early a condition 
of this sort she can frequently be 
taught by the doctor some pro- 
cedure which will tend toward cor- 
rection as the child grows older. 

By looking carefully at the illus- 
trations on these pages a mother 
may soon grasp the idea of these 
important but simple differences 
between the right and wrong me- 
chanical positions. The idea is not 
to have the parent usurp the place 
of the physician, nor to expect the 
mother to treat disease, but merely 
to enable her to catch the first 
glimpse of the danger-signal in order 
that she may procure competent 
advice at the time when it will be 
most helpful. 

It is not advisable to fill the 
mother’s mind with fears or with 
pictures of disease, but instead to 
cultivate the maternal ideal of ro- 
bust health and the beautiful men- 
tal picture of the vigorous childish 
body in perfect poise, in order that 
the slightest departure from this 


pattern may be detected at once by 
the loving eye which is thus be- 
coming more accurately observant. 
Given a well-constructed body in 
a clean and happy environment, 
provided with proper food, pure 
air, sunshine, correct clothing, and 
trained to regular habits, it is a 
scientific assumption that disease 
has no necessary place in the future 
of this human animal if care is taken 
to avoid direct infection. The so- 
called children’s diseases, which our 
grandmothers used to look upon 
as necessities, are no longer regarded 
as such. Modern scientific physi- 
cians not only assert that childrens’ 
diseases are unnecessary, but have 
found that they are a distinct men- 
ace to adult health even after an 
apparently complete recovery. To 
put it in another way, the disci- 
ple of preventive medicine believes 
that the strength and longevity of 
future generations are enhanced by 
lessening the prevalence of the 
diseases of children. How can a 
mother prevent her children from 
contracting epidemic sicknesses? By 
not taking them into closed cars, nor 
other public places, nor even other 
people’s houses, when it can pos- 
sibly be avoided; by washing the 
hands thoroughly whenever the 
children come into the house; by 
abolishing the kissing habit; by 
keeping the teeth properly brushed, 
and the cavities filled; by avoid- 
ing dust; by forbidding shoes worn 
outdoors entrance into the play- 
room; by keeping the nose clean; 
in a word, by using a reasonable 
mixture of common sense and mod- 
ern science. 

When should a mother consult a 


by 
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physician? Whenever she is in 
doubt; whenever she finds any de- 
fect, any new symptom, or appear- 
ance of anything wrong mechanic- 
ally, or in the habits, or sensations, 
of the child; whenever there is loss 
of weight, increased pallor, nervous 
twitching, continual insomnia, per- 
sistent loss of appetite, night-cries, 
night-sweats, persistent bad breath, 
mouth-breathing at night, contin- 
ued earache, feverishness, very severe 
or continual pain in 
abdomen, difficulty 
in hearing, trouble 
in seeing, convul- 
sions, hemorrhage, 
repeated vomiting, 
croup, unconscious- 
ness, accidental in- 
jury, swallowing of 
foreign bodies or poi- 
sonous substances, 
or anything else 
which is evidently a 
sign of something 
more than a whim or 
a transitory indiges- 
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give us the best possible material 
to work upon, most careful atten- 
tion must be given to the care of 
the babies before they arrive at the 
age which we have termed child- 
hood. This is a subject by itself, 
but it may not be out of place to 
suggest that it is poor economy to 
save doctors’ bills at this stage of 
individual evolution. The best in- 
vestment that young parents can 
make is to employ a doctor to ad- 
vise them frequent- 
ly and minutely re- 
garding all the de- 
tails of the care of 
the infant. The tre- 
mendous majority of 
mothers dismiss the 
physician after pro- 
curing orders regard- 
ing the milk, and 
rely upon grand- 
mother’s advice for 
the rest. This is a 
most vital and far- 
reaching error. A 
young mother is an 





tion or ailment. 


Plumb lines showing spinal curvature exag. AMateur in the bus- 


One would not gerated for illustrative purposes — spine iness of raising an 


think in this en- 
lightened age that it was necessary 
to warn the mother against ad- 
ministering medicine without the 
doctor’s orders, yet the fact re- 
mains that millions of gallons of 
patent nostrums are sold yearly; 
and in addition to this thousands 
of parents give their children other 
home remedies and prescriptions 
loaned by friends and relatives, or 
advised by friendly drug-store clerks. 
Language fails in an attempt suf- 
ficently to denounce this practice. 

In order that the children may 


should be in line with string. 


infant, and leading 
it through its paces to childhood. 
The old tradition regarding the ma- 
ternal instinct invariably pointing 
to the correct procedure was very 
pretty theoretically, but proved to 
be quite a factor in the mortality 
statistics. A physician’s directions 
should not stop with the milk. Few 
realize to what extent the health 
and happiness of future life depend 
upon the regularity of the habits of 
the infant’s life, and the scientific 
correctness of its environment. 
*““Nerves” are the bane of adult 
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city life to-day, yet a most potent 
factor in this alarming condition 
is the over-excitation of the nervous 
system during the period of infant 
evolution. This fault exists more 
among the well-to-do people than 
among the poor, because the child- 
ren of the former are more spoiled 
and petted and toyed with. Babies, 
to be healthy, must be let alone. 
This is a cardinal principle. 

The home, the mother, and the 
child! This is the wonderful trin- 
ity, the hope and the possibility of 
the health and strength and vigor 
of future generations. By a rational 
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cultivation of the right principles 
underlying the problem of the re- 
lation between the physician and 
the home, it would seem that we 
might help materially a campaign 
of preventive medicine in a field 
even greater and broader and more 
vital than the justly important 
field of public health. If mother 
and doctor will join forces it will 
mean the defeat of the enemy and 
the triumphant victory of the 
healthy home, and the robust child; 
and the glorious sequel, sound and 
able manhood and womanhood. 


THE MOTHER 


“Women know 


The way to rear up children (to be just), 


They know a simple, merry, tender knack 

Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 

And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles: children learn by such, 
Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play.” 


ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


THE CLEVER CHILD 


It should never be forgotten that the happier a child is, the cleverer 
he will be. This is not only because, in a state of happiness, the mind 
is free, and at liberty for the exercise of its faculties, instead of spend- 
ing its thoughts and energy in brooding over troubles, but also because 
the action of the brain is stronger when the frame is in a state of 
hilarity; the ideas are more clear; impressions of outward objects are 
more vivid, and the memory will not let them slip. — Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU. 





THE BOOK AND THE CHILD 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


“Or making many books there is 
no end.” It seems sometimes as if 
the new books for children increase 
faster than the children them- 
selves; and how is one to select? 


The little folks 
cannot possibly 
read them ll, 


even if the elders 
were able to buy 
them. What shall 
little Americans 
read? What do 
children need 
most nowadays? 
These are ques- 
tions which must 
be troubling mo- 
thers when they 


pore over the 
tempting  cata- 
logues or stand 


bewildered before 
book-bargain- 
counters in the de- 
partment stores. 
The  saleslady 
knows. She will 
fetch you out gaudy volumes pro- 
fusely illustrated and full of slang; 
tales of aeroplane or football or 
boarding-school. She will tell you, 
if you ask, that these are what 
‘everybody buys,” and what child- 
ren like. If you believe her it will 
save you a deal of trouble in your 
selection; and you may depart, 
pleased with the consciousness of 
agreeing with public opinion, and 
laden with a choice which may make 
you popular with the recipient. 





‘6 The love of a fairy is the beginning of 
imagination.’” 


But I should not take the sales- 
lady’s word, I think. I should choose 
otherwise. For I believe that what 
the child of to-day needs especially 
is something to cultivate imagina- 
tion and appreci- 
ation of the beau- 
tiful, the poetry 
and fine art of 
life. As with all of 
us, the world is 
too much with 
him,—the world 
of every day, with 
its newspapers, its 
phonographs, and 
its moving-picture 
machines. What 
he needs is the 
imagination to 
create for himself 
| another lovely 

world far from to- 
| day, where all the 
poetry and ideal- 
ism of the past, 
the present, and 
the future will lie 
ready for his “open sesame.” 

Books of poetry and fancy and 
fairy-lore; the stories which children 
have loved for generations in all 
countries; the classics, new and old, 
of style and pure English, of high 
thought and noble inspiration, — 
let us have nothing less good than 
the best for the children of our land. 
And for very little ones especially 
we should be careful that they meet 
with nothing shoddy or silly or 
common. For from their books are 
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they learning speech, as well as 
thinking, and neither must run the 
risk of becoming careless or vulgar. 

In talking with Mr. W. B. Yeats 
recently about children’s books, 
he said to me: “If I wanted to de- 
velop imagination in a child I would 
not give it anything humorous until 
the age of six, at least.” Perhaps 
Mr. Yeats has seen the American 
child chuckling 
over the abomin- 
able colored sup- 
plements of our 


Sunday newspa- 
pers, cheap in art 
cheaper in wit, 


which form, I be- 
lieve, the chief lit- 
erary pabulum of 
a large portion of 
youngsters. Per- 
haps he has noted 
with disgust, as so 
many of us have 


done, nice little 
boys and _ girls 
brought up in 


gentle homes, rev- 
eling in the bad 
manners, crude 
horse-play, and cruel practical jokes 
of these pernicious newspaper kids, 
and has wondered why American 
parents are so careless. Fathers and 
mothers who see to it most con- 
scientiously that their offspring as- 
sociate in school and out with only 
the “best” children, will allow 
these other dangerous playmates to 
bring their bad manners and evil 
example into the home circle, and 
to affect the thoughts and the 
speech of every day. 

Inopportune humor has been the 


cate 





** He likes nature invested with story interest.’’ 
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death of many a poet’s fancy. 
Humor itself is, I think, jealous of 
the imaginative vision. A child 
who has been encouraged to watch 
for the funny side of everything 
will not be looking keenly for poetic 
beauty, will scarcely recognize it 
when he sees it. Humor is not cre- 
ative, it is critical. What the child 
of to-day needs to cultivate is not 
the critical atti- 
tude, but the cre- 
ative, the artis- 
tic one. 

We have been 
told often enough 
that the sense of 
humor is the sine 
qua non of happi- 
ness. There is lit- 
tle danger that 
the child of to- 
day will lack in 
that respect. The 
American point of 
view is based up- 
on humor. Our 
daily news, our 
reviews, our dra- 
ma, our politics, 
science, _ religion 
even, are served up with a piquant 
sauce of fun or whimsy,to make 
them palatable. Nothing is to be 
taken seriously, if you please; it 
is not the fashion. 

There is little danger that the 
modern child will lack in the practi- 
cal sense. Our materialistic age 
will take good care that he shall 
not fall to dreaming too continu- 
ously. But he has little temptation 
to dream, under average conditions. 
Some attempt is made to teach him 
to observe, to reason, to represent 
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in one way or another; but to imag- 
ine, — no! And yet imagination is 
one of the most precious gifts; 
a “practical” one too. Without it, 
how control business problems; how 
face untried crises; how understand 
situations and characters foreign to 
one’s experience? How order the 
future or reconcile the past? 

Imagination does not weaken the 
powers of observa- 


water with ruined castles and the 
feudal system and other anachron- 
isms. But I believe that the child- 
ren of all time need the fairies just 
as much as ever they did; need the 
spell of fantasy to ward off the en- 
tangling enchantment of that old 
witch, Materialism, and that other 
hag, Commonplaceness. The love 
of a fairy is the beginning of imag- 
ination. 





tion or of reason; 
on the contrary. 
I see no cause 
why an accurate 
study of nature- 
facts is incompat- 
ible with enjoy- 
ment of fairy- 
fancies. Children 
have no natural 
love for the beau- 
ty of nature. It 
has to be encour- 
aged. But they 
do naturally love 
a tale. They like 
nature invested 
with story inter- 
est. Why not lead 
them to the one 
through the other’? 
Why not let them people the outdoor 
world with the Wee Folk who are 
so ancient a heritage of belief that 
if they had not existed from the be- 
ginning, — as I think, — they surely 
must have been called into being 
by this time, through human need 
and the projective power of thought. 

Mr. James Lane Allen says in one 
of his recent stories that American 
children need no fairies, no nature- 
myths; that our immigration left 
them behind on the other side of the 





It is not neces- 
sary to lie to 
children about the 
fairies. Grown-up 
consciences, Over- 
tender in this re- 
gard, need to be 
sprayed with the 
antiseptic of Play. 
The glorious game 


of Make-Believe, 


which children 
understand, and 
which, alas! we 


are prone to put 
aside all too soon, 
requires no ex- 
planation or apol- 
ogy. Why should 
we ever put aside 
any thing sowhole- 
some and natural? Why should not 
the fancy of Fairyland, of Wonder- 
Sympathy, go on through all one’s 
life side by side with a love of 
nature and of close reasoning upon 
things reasonable? 

There are too many of us who 
lack the mental suppleness which 
comes from that excellent gym- 
nastic practice, the “believing of 
three impossible things before 
breakfast.” 

With the fairies belongs pure 
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poetry. Pleasure in rhyme and 
rhythm is natural to children, if it 
has not been spoiled by an arti- 
ficial manner of reading, and if the 
learning of it is not made drudgery. 
How many lovely things in poetry 
and in sacred literature have been 
ruined forever by bad rendering! 
Embarrassing elocutionists, per- 
functory teachers, and droning cur- 
ates have been responsible for the 
death of much _ beauty-love. Let 
us give the children poetry, — 
read it to them simply when they 
are little and encourage them to 
select and memorize lovely lines 
against days of ennui, worry, 
pain, and sorrow, when the charmed 


phrases will come to mind with a 
welcome spell of comfort. 

Give children romance that they 
can act out in their play, and weave 
into their lives; give them a curi- 
osity about ancient things, pic- 
turesque customs, the sunset color 
of days past. If they are not given 
the key to that wonder-kingdom 
when they are little the doors will 
remain forever closed to them. And 
they will lose their rightful herit- 
age in a treasure of beauty that 
charms away the fear of age, or 
blindness, or bodily infirmity; the 
treasure of Imagination, which glori- 
fies all time. 


COMMON SENSE 


SHE came among the gathering crowd, 

A maiden fair, without pretence, 

And when they asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly, “Common Sense.”’ 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 

Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather; 

And, when they sneered, she simply said, 
“T dress according to the weather.” 


They argued long, and reasoned loud, 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 
While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn; 
She studied authors not so deep. 

And took the Bible for her pattern. 


And so she said, ‘‘ Excuse me, friends, 

I find all have their proper places, 

And Common Sense should stay at home 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 


James T. Fretps. 


CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


SEVERAL years ago, an article ap- 
peared in the “Outlook,” called 
“The White Peril.” The peril in 
question was the clothing of child- 
ren entirely in white, and uncon- 
sciously expecting and leading them 
to adapt their lives to it. Not even 
a child in whose home unlimited 
laundry work can be done can be 
dressed all the time in white, and 
remain unfettered by an instinctive 
tendency to live in such a way as to 
“keep clean.” Just as even that 
woman who possesses countless 
pairs of white gloves uses her hands 
a little less freely when she is wear- 
ing white gloves, so even the child 
who has never worn any other color 
but white wears it without perfect 
ease. 

We shall do well to reflect upon 
this when we are planning the ward- 
robes of our children. Such reflec- 
tion ought to induce us to pass by 
the white corduroy coats, the white 
broadcloth caps, the white kid 
boots, and to limit ourselves in our 
purchase of white dresses and white 
stockings. It should develop in us 
the fortitude necessary for the selec- 
tion of dark blue or brown cloth 
coats, hats or caps to match them, 
and tan or black shoes. It may even 
raise us to the point of buying four 
blue or pink chambray dresses to 
one white one, and black or tan 
stockings. 

For Sunday, and for other high 
days, the children might well be 
clothed entirely in white. This re- 
duces the “peril” to smaller pro- 


portions. The mother, even the 
mother who has much money to 
spend upon her clothes, wears white 
gloves only on special occasions. 
Let her follow this same plan with 
her children; let her dress them in 
white only on special occasions. 





In clothing children for out-of- 
door exercise and play during the 
winter months, the mother should 
take care to see that her little ones 
are warm in the right places. She 
should provide for them warm 
cloaks, warm stockings (and in 
snowy weather, leggins), stout 
boots, warm mittens, and heavy 
rubbers or overshoes. Then the 
children will be warm where they 
should be warm. 

On the other hand, they should 
not wear heavy hats, nor too thick 
hoods norcaps. Neither should they 
wear fur, nor silk mufflers around 
their throats; — unless, by the ad- 
vice of a competent physician in the 
case of a peculiar child. 





Some of us have seen little Eng- 
lish children, in their habitual house 
costume of short-sleeved dresses, 
short frocks, and ankle ties. All of 
us haveseen pictures of them. “‘ How 
sweet they look!” we exclaim. 
Certainly they do; but would they 
not look equally sweet, and be more 
safely clad for winter days, if their 
sleeves and their stockings were 
long, and their shoes (all the year 
round) provided proper support for 
their delicate little ankles? 





EDITORIALS 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Our purposes and aims for Home 
Progress have already been set 
forth more or less fully in the pro- 
spectus of the course. One of our 
friends, after reading the prospectus, 
in proof, exclaimed, “‘ You are far- 
reaching, certainly, in your aim!” 
We believe that we are undertaking 
a large and significant, and, more- 
over, practically new work. 

We have in America one of the 
most perfectly considered and ar- 
ranged systems of education, out- 
side the home, to be found in any 
country. Much of our national 
skill, national resources, and na- 
tional energy is devoted to the 


maintenance of indards in 
the public schools 1 Progress 
we have. 

But the basis o nation’s 


strength, and perhaps .uore par- 
ticularly of America’s strength, is 
the home. In order that our child- 
ren may be truly educated, we must 
provide for them not only edu- 
cation by teachers in the schools, 
but education by their parents in 
their homes. Furthermore, we must 
bring to bear upon that education 
our individual skill, our individual 
resources, and our individual energy. 

One of the best ways of fitting 
ourselves for this is by reading; 
especially, reading under trained 
direction; — reading the best books 
and the best magazines. It is our 
plan to furnish three such books 
and one such magazine; and to 
provide, in the pages of that maga- 


zine, and by personal correspond- 
ence with subscribers to the course, 
such direction. Without your codp- 
eration, we shall surely fail; with it, 
we feel that we shall as certainly 
succeed. Our desire is to help you; 
we can only do it if you will help us. 


APPRECIATING THE 
DOCTOR 


WE cannot emphasize too strongly 
our belief that the health of the 
family depends far more upon the 
preventing than the curing of dis- 
ease. Modern science tends more 
and more to the establishment of 
the proposition that most disease 
can be prevented. Increasingly are 
we discovering that many of the 
ailments which we had supposed 
inevitable can be avoided; avoided, 
moreover, by such simple expedi- 
ents as sunshine, fresh air, proper 
food, and, above all, cleanliness 
both of persons and surroundings. 
Indeed, we are beginning to realize 
that we almost never need to be ill. 

This trend of events would seem 
to lead to the gradual extinction of 
the medical profession; — if we are 
no longer going to be ill, we are no 
longer going to require doctors. 
This would seem to be true; but it 
is not. Never was it of such impor- 
tance that we consult physicians as 
at this very moment in the history 
of health. Keeping well is a science; 
only a competent physician can 
teach it to us. 

We have learned that, if we eat 
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rightly, exercise correctly, sleep sufh- 
ciently, keep ourselves and our envi- 
ronment fittingly clean, we shall be 
well. How are we to know whether 
we are fulfilling this “if”? Only a 
doctor can tell us. Let us not neg- 
lect to ask him. When he has told 
us, let us carefully live according 
to his instructions. Above all, let 
us remember always that to him, 
and not to us, is due appreciation, 
if we “enjoy good health.” 


TEACHING BY PARABLES 


In examining books for children, 
and modern books about the choice 
of books for children, it is signifi- 
cant to find such insistence upon 
the importance of “imagination” 
in reading for children. “Tell the 
children stories; read stories to 
them; don’t give them dry lists of 
dryer facts; give them that light in 
which they may properly appre- 
hend facts, — ‘imagination.’” 

“He spake many things unto 
them in parables,” we read in our 
Bibles. There is a deeper educa- 
tional meaning in these words than 
is at once apparent. In the child- 
hood of the race, the people were 
taught by parables; in the child- 
hood of the Christian religion, 
again, were they instructed by 
means of parables; in the nursery 
of the modern family, once more is 
instruction given by means of para- 
bles: — that is, by clothing the fact, 
or principle, or ideal in the guise of 
narrative. We can teach children 
through story-telling as we can teach 
them in no other way. The mother 
can put her talks to her girls in the 
form of parables; the father can em- 


body his instruction to his boys in 
the same form. We have a shining 
example of a Teacher by Parables. 
Shall we not follow it? 


THE HAPPY SUNDAY 


THE best thing in the world or the 
worst thing in the world is the 
home. If we make the home a happy 
one, it will be the centre of a de- 
light that is unending, because it is 
perpetuated in memories and tra- 
dition unto the third generation. 
It is axiomatic that no one who is 
brought up in a happy home can 
go far or permanently wrong. 

And the happiest day in the home 
should be the Sunday. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the sedate old Jews 
in the time of Isaiah, three thou- 
sand years ago, recognized this 
value in the Sabbath. The Prophet 
said: “If thou turn away thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day; and call 
the Sabbath a delight, —” Now 
there was a saint after the modern 
heart, who believed that the Sev- 
enth Day shall be no doleful bore, 
but a day of personal pleasure — 
a day of delight— a day of joy 
in the Lord—a day of happy mem- 
ories. 

The so-called “blue laws,” passed 
by so many New England states 
over a century ago under the guid- 
ance of long-faced, sour-minded, 
and suspicious Puritans, that made 
Sunday the one miserable, un- 
natural day of the week, — espe- 
cially to be dreaded by children, — 
came in as a protest to European 
conditions long since passed away. 


This is childhood’s era. And we 
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recognize that the one inalienable 
right a child has is Joy. Rob him 
of that and you steal his birthright 
away. 

Here are a few suggestions for a 
home: — 

Anything that is based on un- 
natural excitement or unnatural 
stimulant is not real happiness nor 
joy. Itis a counterfeit, and bad on 
any day in the week. 

Happiness and joy are always 
sane and religious. What is right 
on one day is right on the Seventh 
Day. The reverse of this is equally 
true. 

What is good for a child is best 


for him on the one day of the week 
when the family are all together. 

To repress a child on that day 
is to confer upon him infinite harm. 
It stunts his nature and is apt to 
make him morally astigmatic. 

If ever there is a home day, it 
is Sunday. So let it be not only 
the day of rest, but the day of no 
unnatural restraint; a day in which 
one’s religion takes the form of sun- 
shine, — for one cannot imagine a 
Cloudy Paradise; a day of family 
reunions, in which the God of 
Isaiah sits at the head of the table, 
rejoicing in the pleasure and delight 
of his smiling children. 


FOUR THINGS 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 


To think without confusion clearly; 


To love his fellow men sincerely; 


To act from honest motives purely; 


To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


A LIBERAL 


Tuat man, I think, has had a lib- 
eral education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable 
of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth work- 
ing order; ready, like asteam engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge theanchors of the mind; whose 


HENRY VAN DyKE. 


EDUCATION 


mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths 
of Nature and of the laws of her 
operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the ser- 
vant of a tender conscience; who 
has learned to love all beauty 
whether of Nature or of art, to hate 
all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself.’ 
Tuomas Henry Huxtey. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


BY GEORGE HODGES 


WHEN the master of the Spiritual 
Life defined the Sabbath in. terms 
of human welfare, He made it a 
free day. 

The purpose of it, He said, is al- 
together friendly and helpful. ““The 
Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” Thus he 
expressed a general principle; like 
the statement, “A straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points.” The axiom provides a 
test of straightness. If a line start- 
ing at one point fails to arrive at 
the other, or if it wanders on the 
way, it is not straight. If the weekly 
festival of rest and religion fails to 
minister to the well-being of men, 


it is neither a good Sabbath nor a 
good Sunday. Whatever else the 
New Testament day brings over 
from the Old Testament, it brings 
its social meaning, for it was this 
which Christ emphasized. By this 
meaning our own observance of it 
is to be measured. 

Any fair discussion of the keeping 
of Sunday by children must begin 
with Christ’s idea of the day, for 
this is plainly the determining fact. 
The Puritans, whose tradition still 
influences us, had reacted from a 
Sunday which seemed to them a 
breaking of the Fourth Command- 
ment. It was a cheerful day, in 
which people went to church in the 
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morning, and had 
a good time play- 
ing games in the 
afternoon. A con- 
siderate monarch 
had so far encour- 
aged these Sun- 
day amusements 
as to provide a 
Book of Sports for 
use on such oc- 
casions, to the 
horror of serious 
citizens. The Pur- 
itans reacted from 
this situation, and 
their reaction car- 
ried them past the 
time of Christ, 
away back to the 
time of Moses. 
There they found 
not only a com- 
mandment, but a 
man stoned to death for breaking 
it. The man was gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath day, and the indignant 
congregation punished him with cap- 
ital punishment. That seemed to the 
Puritans an interesting precedent. 
It was forgotten, in the ardor of 
the righteous reaction, that the 
Jews had desired to treat Jesus in 
the same way. They would assuredly 
have done so, had they not been 
restrained by the discipline of Ro- 
man law. They accounted Him a 
Sabbath-breaker, and hated Him in 
consequence, and finally brought 
Him to the death on the cross be- 
cause of offenses among which this 
was chief. The first time when they 
held a council and considered how 
they might most easily and speed- 
ily kill Him was after He had healed 
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a man on the Sab- 
bath day. The 
Puritans went 
back to a day 
such as Christ had 
disallowed. They 
did well to call 
it by its Jewish 
name. It was the 
Sabbath of the 
Old Testament. 
Indeed, they ex- 
ceeded the Old 
Testament se- 
verity. They took 
the command, 
“Thou shalt do no 
manner of work,” 
and applied it with 
uncompromising 
literalness, and 
made it include 
play also. They 
said, ‘“‘Man is 
made for the Sabbath,” and they 
tried to fit him to it without regard 
to his needs or desires. They used 
the Sabbath as old Procrustes used 
his bedstead. If people were too 
short, they stretched them out; if 
they were too long, they cut their 
feet off, or their heads. For example, 
small, restless children were fitted to 
endless hours of prayer and preach- 
ing. It was a painful process. Some 
of the children never got over it. 
The first step towards a right 
conception of the children’s Sun- 
day is a clear understanding of the 
fact that the Puritans were mis- 
taken. They were honest and ear- 
nest, and they were right a great 
part of the time, but it is not in hu- 
man nature to be right all the time. 
Here they went astray. Their Sab- 
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bath was not a Christian Sunday. 
They were remote from the free, 
natural, and cheerful spirit of Him 
who said, “The Sabbath is made 
for man,” and who meant thereby 
that it was to be a holiday of joy, 
a weekly ministration to human 
happiness. 

Not only were the Puritans in er- 
ror as to Christ’s ideal of the day, 
but they made the error worse by 
failing to take account of the chil- 
dren. They took it quietly for 
granted that all children were 
forty-five years old, and dealt with 
them accordingly. 

The first question of the West- 
minster Catechism is a symbol of 
the situation: “What is the chief 
end of man?” Its onlyrelationtothe 
mind of childhood is the fact that 
it is in words of one syllable. It is 
milesoverthehead 
of youth. They 
whoframed it were 
thinking of the 
truth but not of 
the child. Indeed, 
it is only of late 
years that the real 
child has come to 
be considered in 
religion. The Sun- 
day School, for in- 
stance, is a recent 
invention. The 
former books on 
the duties of pas- 
tors dealt with 
their ministra- 
tions to grown 
people. They for- 
got the children. 
The church ser- 
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tended for children; and are rarely 
so intended now. The sermons had 
no messages to children. Goldsmith 
said of Dr. Johnson that if he were 
to write a fable about little fishes, 
he would make the little fishes talk 
like whales. The Puritan church 
assumed that the little fishes were 
actually whales, and addressed them 
in the whale language. 

As for Sunday it was made to suit 
the habits of staid, elderly people. 
To such people, it was pleasant to 
go to church in the morning and 
stay through a long service; and in 
the afternoon, it was pleasant to sit 
quietly in the house and read a seri- 
ous book. That was human nature 
for them; but not for the children. 
They overlooked the children. They 
made them behave, or pretend to 
behave, as if they were sober per. 
sons whose hair 
was beginning to 
turn gray. No 
normal child will 
spend a profitable 
afternoon reading 
.a serious book. 
Theboysand girls, 
according to the 
theory, were com- 
pelled to conform 
to the solemn rou- 
tine of a grown- 
up’s day, whether 
they liked it ornot, 
and without con- 
sidering whether 
it was good for 
them or not. 

Thesetwoerrors 
of our devout an- 
cestors must be 
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cognized and definitely abandoned 
before we can begin to make wise 
plans for a children’s Sunday. We 
must settle with ourselves that the 
day is not to be tested by the Fourth 
Commandment in the Old Testa- 
ment, but by Christ’s interpreta- 
tion of that commandment when 
he said, ““The Sabbath is made for 
man,”’ And we must settle also with 
ourselves that the children’s keeping 
of the day is not to be determined 
by the rules which are adapted to 
the habits of their parents. The Sab- 
bath was not made only for man, in 
the grown-up sense, but for all the 
boys and girls. 

Two qualities are essential to the 
right observance of the children’s 
Sunday; it must be pleasant and 
- jt must be profitable. 

Of course, it must be pleasant. 
Otherwise, the religion which sanc- 
tifies the day is associated in the 
child’s mind with dullness, and 
weariness, and restraint. When 
Christianity came into the world 
as the “gospel,” it came accom- 
panied by all the ministering joys. 
For the word means “good news.” 
Religion was identified with the 
attainment of happiness. That is 
what is intended at the beginning 
of the Sermon on the Mount, by the 
repeated adjective “blessed.” It 
means “happy.” The Lord says, 
“T will tell you how to be happy.” 
The Lord’s Day ought to be a happy 
day. 

But happiness for children is only 
remotely intellectual, and still more 
remotely spiritual. The growing 
child enters most easily into a physi- 
cal happiness, which retreats some- 
what into the background with 


increasing years, though it never 
goes quite out of sight. The rela- 
tion of such a happiness to religion 
is recognized not only in Christ’s 
continual acts of merciful healing, 
but in the frank description of the 
joy of heaven as symbolized by eat- 
ing and drinking. Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob are particularly 
described in the Old Testament as 
having excellent appetites, and the 
New Testament finds them sitting 
at the table even in paradise. 

The Sunday dinner, then, is an 
important part of the children’s 
Sunday. The day is a feast in the 
Christian calendar, and is so in- 
terpreted to the mind of youth by 
a bill of fare appropriate to such an 
occasion. Certain pleasant dishes, 
certain alluring desserts, certain 
privileges of the table may well be 
reserved for the better emphasizing 
of the day. In prudent families, 
where sweets are not freely per- 
mitted every day, Sunday may be 
made a time for candy. 

Also on Sunday, more allowance 
than usual may be made for that 
queer preference in children which 
makes them want to stay up at 
night and sleep late in the morning. 
Why not do both on Sunday? 

There may be Sunday books, not 
necessarily of a religious kind, and 
Sunday pictures, brought out on 
that day, to make a plain differ- 
ence between Sunday and Monday, 
to the advantage of Sunday. Of 
course, the ideal achievement is 
to give Sunday the advantage even 
of Saturday. 

And Sunday games? Why not? 
There is nothing irreverent nor 
un-Sabbatical about play. 
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The commandment is not against 
playing. Work is forbidden in order 
that men may not be overworked. 
“You have been slaves,” says the 
commandment as it stands in Deu- 
teronomy, “and now you are tobe 
masters. Remember your old bur- 
dens. Do not make your men work 
too hard. Once every week give 
them a day off.” It is 
not for the sake of the 
Sabbath that we are 
to rest from labor, as 
if our activity would 
somehow profane the 
sanctity of the day, 
but for our own sake 
that we may have an 
easier life. 

The commandment 
does not prescribe 
what we ought to do 
on our holiday. That 
is left tous. It is very 
far from intending an 
empty day, in which 
we must abstain from 
doing what we like. 
That would turn the 
feast into a fast, and 
change our leisure into 
penance. We ought, 
of course, to avoid 
such pleasures as shall bring either 
unnecessary labor or any other dis- 
turbance to our neighbors. We are 
all to have a happy day, free from 
the care of toil, full of the innocent 
joy of life, for which we may be 
grateful every week to the benefi- 
cent arrangements of religion. 

We have forbidden the children 
to play on Sunday in deference to a 
tradition for which we have not 
been able to give a reason. They 





have asked ‘““Why?” and we have 
answered, “Because it is Sunday.” 
And they have inferred that re- 
ligion is hostile to the pleasures of 
children. Sunday comes once a 
week to cloud the sun. It is a rainy 
day once a week, when the children 
must stay indoors. It is worse than 
a rainy day, because they may not 
defend _ themselves 
against it by making 
sunshine on their own 
account. And when 
thechildren complain, 
we have no satisfying 
answer. We feel as 
foolish as the mother 
who said, “‘Remem- 
ber, Henry, when mo- 
ther says, ‘because,’ 
she means‘ because.’”’ 
Why should the child- 
ren be forbidden to 
play on Sunday? Only 
on account of a linger- 
ing shadow of a theory 
about that day which 
we no longer hold. 

It is well, however, 
to make a difference 
between the Sunday 


An American ‘Sunday’s child.” games and _ other 


games. Certain toys 
may be kept for use on that good 
day. Naturally, the games will be 
of a quiet kind. Not because noise 
is profane, — one of the psalms says 
that the Lord likes it, if it is a “joy- 
ful noise,”” — but because noise dis- 
turbs the rest of older persons who 
are keeping a day of peace. The 
children are to learn that a part of 
all good joy is thoughtfulness for 
others. It is one of the lessons of the 
children’s Sunday. 
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Thus the pleas- 
ant day is made 
profitable also. 
The day of rest 
becomes a day of 
religion. 

The most obvi- 
ous occupation of 
Sunday for the 
purpose of relig- 
ious profit is at- 
tendance at the 
service of the 
church. The ser- 
vice is not so long 
now as it used to 
be, and in most 
churches is  in- 
creasingly liturgi- 
cal. The day has 
passed when Cot- 





sighs and smiles. 
This takes place 
every Sunday. 
The best advice 
under the circum- 
stances is to let 
the boy go out 
before the sermon. 
Sometimes a pas- 
tor with a gift for 
talking to child- 
ren will preach a 
five-minute _ ser- 
mon justforthem, 
and then after a 
hymn they are 
dismissed. Very 
good. Evidently 
the long sermon 
is not meant for 
them. If it is 
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his contempora- 
riesprayed for an 
hour and a quarter, and then 
preached for an hour and three 
quarters. The only physical relief 
in this protracted session was the 
singing of a hymn between. Now 
the service is full of down-sitting and 
up-rising, and children are inter- 
ested in it. Not, indeed, in the 
sermon. A mother writes to ask 
advice about her small son, aged 
seven. He is by nature a reverent 
and religious lad, but he is also by 
nature active and restless. As the 
sermon progresses, he whispers, 
“Mother, how much longer?” Mo- 
ther says, “Fifteen minutes.” And 
again, “ Mother, how much longer?” 
Mothersays, “Ten minutes.”” When 
at last mother is able to guess that 
the end of the sermon may be ex- 
pected in five minutes, the child 
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seems to identify 
religion with weariness and penance. 

The Sunday School, excellent as 
it may be, is not to be made a sub- 
stitute for church attendance; 
partly because it does not offer op- 
portunity for that exercise of wor- 
ship which is the most important 
part of the divine service; partly 
because it does not bring the child- 
ren into relation with the life of the 
church, and does not sufficiently 
represent family religion; and partly 
because as a substitute for the 
church it tends to remove the 
church permanently out of the 
scheme of life. That is a proces- 
sion of ill omen which marches 
through the streets of a Sunday 
morning when the children, dis- 
missed from the school, pass the 
church doors and go home. They 
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are forming the habit of staying 
away from church. 

The good Sunday School per- 
ceives that its function is to bring 
children into helpful relation with 
the church. Even those whose pa- 
rents are indifferent are encouraged 
to attend the service. Some ac- 
count is taken of their regularity 
and their reverent behavior. The 
aim of the school is to prepare the 
children for Christian usefulness. 
The parish of the near future is be- 
ing trained in these classes. Citizen- 
ship is being Christianized. Young 
people are being brought forward 
into loyal membership in the re- 
ligious society. If this is not the 
case, then the children had better 
be taken out of the school. 

Happily, it is commonly the 
case. Much atten- 
tion is being paid 
at the same time 
to efficiency of in- 
struction. All the 
churches are en- 
gaged in the work 
of making the Sun- 
day School better. 
If the teaching does 
not satisfy the crit- 
ical parent, there 
is opportunity in 
most schools for 
the critical parent 
to come and help 
improve it. 

The church and 
the Sunday School 
solve a great part 
of the problem of 
making the child- 
ren’s Sunday profit- 
able. The reading 
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and study of the Bible are assisted 
by the need to prepare lessons. The 
best time for such preparation is 
Sunday afternoon or evening. The 
wise parent will assist in these exer- 
cises, reading and studying with 
the child, and finding abundant 
opportunity for that theological 
discussion to which many children 
are naturally inclined. The eternal 
questions will be asked, and may be 
answered. The simple ethics of daily 
life will be suggested by the conduct 
and misconduct of patriarchs and 
kings. The children will be encour- 
aged by homely examples of the 
striving saints, falling into failure 
and getting out again. 

Reading and walking are two of 
the most pleasant and profitable 
occupations of time for properly con- 
structed _ persons. 
They are excellent 
features of the child- 
ren’s Sunday. If 
there is reading 
aloud in the family, 
so much the better. 
Much is. gained, 
also, if the walking 
includes the parents 
with the children. 
The father who is 
busy all the week 
has here, on shining 
Sunday after- 
noons, an oppor- 
tunity to become 
acquainted with his 
family. Out they go 
into the country 
roads, and find 
themselves in the 
aisles of that uni- 
versal church whose 
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dome of blue rests upon the round 
horizon. Not the preacher only, but 
the heavens also declare the glory 
of God. And these sermons are in 
a language which the children know 
by nature. Their pleasure in the 
fields is prayer and praise. And they 
know, — no matter what the higher 
critics say — that God walks be- 
neath the trees. 


Then if the day ends with the 
singing of hymns and the bene- 
diction of quiet music, it ends well. 
The children are better for it, and 
happier. It is the Lord’s Day, — 
sacred to Him who took the very 
little children in His arms and 
blessed them, and who looked into 
the eyes of youth with sympathy 
and love. 


THE CHILD 


It was only the clinging touch 
Of a child’s hand in the street, 
But it made the whole day sweet; 


Caught, as he ran full-speed, 


In my own stretched out to his need, 


Caught, and saved from the fall, 


As I held, for the moment’s poise, 

In my circling arms the whole boy’s 
Delicate slightness, warmed mould; 
Mine, for an instant mine, 

The sweetest thing the heart can divine, 
More precious than fame or gold, 

The crown of many joys, 

Lay in my breast, all mine. 


I was nothing to him; 

He neither looked up nor spoke; 
I never saw his eyes; 

He was gone ere my mind awoke 
From the action’s quick surprise 


With vision blurred and dim. 


You say I ask too much: 

It was only the clinging touch 

Of a child in a city street; 

It hath made the whole day sweet. 
Georce Epwarp WoopBeErry. 





SIMPLE SIMON 


A Boy named Simon sojourned in a dale; 


Some said that he was simple, but I’m sure 


That he was nothing less than simon pure; 


They thought him so because, forsooth, a whale 


He tried to catch in Mother’s water-pail. 


Ah! little boy, timid, composed, demure, — 


He had imagination. Yet endure 


Defeat he could, for he of course did fail. 


But there are Simons of a larger growth, 


Who, too, in shallow waters fish for whales, 


And when they fail they are 


‘ 


‘unfortunate.” 


If the small boy is simple, then are both, 


And the big Simon more, who often rails 


At what he calls ill luck or unkind fate. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


Anp indeed, if there were to be 
any difference between a girl’s 
education and a boy’s, I should say 
that of the two the girl should be 
earlier led, as her intellect yipens 
faster, into deep and serious sub- 
jects: and that her range of litera- 
ture should be, not more, but less 
frivolous; calculated to add the 
qualities of patience and serious- 
ness to her natural poignancy of 
thought and quickness of wit; and 
also to keep her in a lofty and pure 
element of thought. I enter not 
now into any question of choice 
of books; only let us be sure that 
her books are not heaped up in her 
lap as they fall out of the package 
of the circulating library, wet with 
the last and lightest spray of the 
fountain of folly. — Jon Ruskin. 


Harriet S. Moreripce. 


THE WIND AND THE SUN 
Tue Wind and the Sun had a dis- 


pute as to which of the two was the 
stronger; they agreed that the one 
should be called stronger who should 
first make a man in the road take 
off his cloak. 

The Wind began to blow great 
guns, but the man only drew his 
cloak closer about him to keep out 
the cold. At length the gust was 
over. 

Then the Sun took his turn. He 
shone, and it was warm and bright. 
The man opened his cloak, threw it 
back, and at last took it off, and lay 
down in the shade where it was cool. 

So the Sun carried his point 
against the Wind. 

This fable teaches that it is often 
easier to persuade men than it is to 
force them. — Horace E. Scupper. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — 
at the end of each month; and discuss the 
topics civen in the current issue of the maga- 
zine. ) 


I. Heattu 

a. Do my children stand, walk, 
and sit correctly? 

b. Do they take cold easily? 

c. Am I teaching them, ac- 
cording to the advice of my 
family physician, how to take 
care of their bodies? 


Il. Menta TRAINING. 
a. Are my children’s books in- 
teresting to them? 
b. Do I teach, as well as enter- 
tain them, by story-telling? 
c. Have they the best books; 
and do I tell them the best 
stories? 
III. Morat Gurpance. 
a. Is Sunday a happy day in 
my home? 
b. Does it help the children to 
“be good’”’? 


c. Do I lead, or do I drive 


children into right-doing. 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members of 
the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic ; and read them at 
leisure.) 


I. Hearn. 

1. “The Care of the Child in 
Health,” by Nathan Oppen- 
hein, A.B., M.D. (Macmillan 


Company.) 


A most excellent book by the at- 
tending Physician of the Children’s 
Department of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital Dispensary. It deals simply 
but scientifically with the care of 
well children; giving full directions 
for properly clothing, feeding, and 
teaching good bodily habits to child- 
ren. 


2. “The Physical Nature of the 
Child,” by Stuart H. Rowe, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan Company.) 


A most valuable book, by the 
Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology and Principles of Education, 
in the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. It deals scientifically with 
the child’s growing body; and offers 
careful suggestions as to how to help 
it to grown normally. 


3. “Preventable Diseases,” by 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 

One of Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s best 
books. As its title suggests, it deals 
with the prevention of disease; giv- 
ing explicit directions for keeping well. 


4. “The Biography of a Baby,” 
by Millicent W. Shinn. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 


A most interesting book about a 
baby; which every mother will enjoy 
reading, partly for the information it 
gives concerning the treatment of 
babies in general, but chiefly for the 
tender charm of its story. 


5. “Tales of Laughter,” edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) 

A collection of stories for children; 
stories that healthy children will enjoy. 


6. “The Mother’s Manual,” by 
Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 
(A. S. Barnes & Company.) 

A most valuable book. It is, as its 


name implies, a handbook for the 
mother. 
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MENTAL TRAINING. 

1. “On the Training of Pa- 
rents,” by Ernest Hamlin 
Abbott. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company.) 

An interesting and _ illuminating 
book. It aims to call to the attention 
of parents, the fact that they must 
train themselves, before they can 
train their children. 

2. “A Study of Child Nature,” 
by Elizabeth Harrison. (Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College.) 

A most significant book. It is, true 
to its name, a real study of the nature 


of the little child. No mother should 
be without this book. 


3. “The Training of the Hu- 
man Plant,” by Luther Bur- 
bank. (Century Company.) 
A delightful and suggestive book. It 
ur zes that, as we obtain remarkable re- 
sults from the training of plants, so 
may we from the training of human 
beings; — if we begin soon enough. 
4. “The Children of the Fu- 
ture,” by Nora Archibald Smith. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
This useful little book contains many 
suggestions to mothers, as tq how to 


persuade rather than to force their 
children to “‘be good.” 


5. “The Individual in the 
Making,” by E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
B.S., M.Ph. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company.) 

A book, which combines wide schol- 
arship and human experience. It deals 
with the developing personality of the 
child; and offers suggestions to parents 


as to what to doin many a puzzled 
moment. 


6. “Pinafore Palace, A Book 
of Rhymes for the Nursery,” 
edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company.) 


A book of nursery rhymes. Mothers 
by the use of this book will be able to 
teach their children, through the pleas- 
ant medium of play. 


III. Morat GuIDANCcE. 


1. “Ethics for Children,” by 
Ella Lyman Cabot. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

A simply written book of Ethics. In 
addition to directions to parents as to 
how to give to their children high 
ideals and persistency in trying to live 
up to them, it contains stories and 
poems of “‘ golden deeds. ” 

2. “Mother Carey’s Chick- 
ens,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

A delightful story of a mother and 
her “four children and a niece.” 

3. “The Training of Children in 
Religion,” by George Hodges. 
(D. Appleton & Company.) 

A most unique book. It will teach 

any one who reads it how to teach 
children to love God and their neigh- 
bors. 
4. “Conduct as a Fine Art,” 
by N. P. Gilman and E. P. Jack- 
son. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 

A very useful book. It will be of 


especial service to the parents of older 
children. 


5. “A Child’s Guide to the 
Bible,” by George Hodges. 
(Baker & Taylor Company.) 

A book, intended primarily for chil- 


dren, but of equal importance to 
their parents. 


6. “Golden Numbers,” edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) 

A book of selections from the poets. 
The mother will find in it, many verses, 


which, taught to her children, will 
help them to “‘be good.” 


en 








THE EDITOR’S FIRESIDE 


Tuis, the first number of the Home 
Procress Macazine, begins the 
first course, the Health, the Mental 
Training, and the Moral Guidance 
of Children. 

The consideration of the first of 
the three main divisions of the 
course, Health, has to do, in this 
number, with the relation of the 
doctor to the home. Dr. Smith has 
prepared a most carefully scientific 
treatise, on the subject of the exam- 
ination of the child’s body by the 
mother. The article is illustrated 
with photographs made especially 
for that purpose, under the personal 
direction of Dr. Smith. 

The editor would suggest that 
members of the course begin their 
work in it by reading the first two 
chapters of “‘The Handbook of 
Health”; making notes of such 
points in them as need further elu- 
cidation. Then, Dr. Smith’s article 
should be read; following this, the 
editorial on “Appreciating the 
Doctor.” When this reading has 
been done, members should turn to 
the “Topics for Discussion”; and 
read, and discuss, after the manner 
suggested in the editorial note pre- 
ceding them, the topics under I. 

A similar method of procedure 
should be followed with the second 
main subdivision, Mental Training. 
The first two chapters of “How to 
Tell Stories to Children” should be 
read, and notes taken of such mat- 
ter in them as may seem to the 
member to need explanation. After 
which, Miss Brown’s article, “‘The 


Book and the Child,’ should be 


perused; then the editorial, ‘“‘ Teach- 
ing by Parables.” Finally, the topics 
for discussion under II, should be 
used, according to the general sug- 
gestions made. 

With the third main division, 
Moral Guidance, a similar plan is to 
be followed. The first two chapters 
of “‘As the Twig is Bent’’ should be 
read; next, Dean Hodges’s article, 
“The Children’s Sunday”; and 
following that, the editorial, ‘The 
Happy Sunday.” Lastly, the topics 
for discussion under III should be 
employed according to the sugges- 
tions given. When all this has been 
fully accomplished by the member 
a letter might be written to the 
Editor, setting forth such ques- 
tions, problems, and needs as the 
particularmember may possess. The 
Editor stands, as it were, in the posi- 
tion of the professor towards her 
students. Having provided proper 
books, supplementary general com- 
ment upon the subjects with which 
they deal, it still remains for her to 
adapt, by personal conferences, the 
course to each individual member. 

“The List of Books for Additional 
Reading” has a place in the course 
that in schools and colleges the shelf 
of selected books, labeled ‘‘Recom- 
mended Reading,” holds. The Edi- 
tor would advise that each member 
choose from this list two or more 
books under each of the three main 
topics, and read them at leisure. 

The various reprints in the maga- 
zine are taken from the best litera- 
ture of the world, and are chosen 
with a view to their relation to the 
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books used in the course, and the 
articles and editorials appearing in 
the particular number of the maga- 
zine. All of them are valuable for 
reading in the family circle. 

Such new books are reviewed as 
are likely to throw further light on 
the course in the various stages of 
its development. Some of these 
are in the form of stories; some are 
poetry; and some biography. 


We have called the movement 
Home Progress, in order to indicate 
its nature; as a course, it will pro- 
gress; that is to say, the first month 
leads up to the second; the second 
up to the third; and thus onward 
and upward. The name has also a 
greater significance; — as the mem- 
ber progresses in it, so we hope that 
the home may progress through it. 





OUR BOOK TABLE 


LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
Edited by Mrs. James T. Fields 


TuosE persons who knew and loved 
Miss Jewett through her published 
work will find in this book of selec- 
tions from her personal correspond- 
ence a new light upon her mind 
and spirit. They will perceive that 
she was a reader of books before she 
was a writer of books; that, though 
she wrote but twenty books, she 
read perhaps more than twenty 
times that number during her life- 
time. Her letters gleam and glow 
with enthusiasm about books; with 
love for books; and with illumined 
comment upon books. 

Miss Jewett was a writer; she was 
a reader; and she was also a friend. 
Her letters bear beautiful witness 
tothis. “If you would have a friend, 
be one,” Emerson said. Miss Jewett 
was, in the deepest sense of the 
word, a friend; and she had many 
friends. Her kindness to them, her 
thoughtfulness for them, her belief 
in their best possibilities, shine in 


her letters as they shone in her 
daily life. 

Thoreau says somewhere, “I do 
not see that I can live tolerably 
without affection for nature. If I 
feel no softening towards the rocks, 
what do they signify!”” Readers of 
Miss Jewett’s books know something 
of her love for nature; upon reading 
her letters they will discover some- 
thing still further. Just as in her 
stories one sees her public and im- 
personal interest in nature; so in her 
letters, one sees her private and 
personal feeling for it. 

One might say much more, and 
still leave a great deal unsaid about 
this exquisite book. Fortunate are 
we that we possess it; and, espec- 
ially, that we possess it as the gift of 
Mrs. Fields. No person has ever 
been more qualified to prepare a 
collection of letters than is Mrs. 
Fields to make ready for publica- 
tion those of Miss Jewett. Mrs. 
Fields was the friend of her heart, 
of her mind, and of her soul. Most 
of the letters in the book are ad- 


dressed to Mrs. Fields. 
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All writers, all readers, all lovers 
of nature, and, especially, all pos- 
sessors of dear friends (and this is 
but another way of saying “‘every- 
one”), should read this book. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net. Postage extra.) 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
ELDERLY WoMAN 


Anonymous 


Tuts is a book that will give all of 
us pause; whether we are old or 
young women. If elderly, we shall 
see expressed in it many a thing 
that we have ourselves silently felt. 
If we are young, we shall find our- 
selves a little surprised and a good 
deal more embarrassed. 

Those of us who are young, and 
who have elderly women for friends, 
are accustomed to think of them as 
loving us, petting us, even admiring 
us; — but have we ever thought of 
them as laughing at us in their 
sleeves? We shall so think of them 
after we have read this book. If we 
are elderly women, and have young 
women in our families, whose too 
anxious care has made us restive, 
we shall, after reading this book, 
be more inclined to think rather 
less of their over-anxiousness and 
much more of their affectionate 
concern, 

Indeed, this book is not only 
entertaining: it is most valuable, in 
that it draws older women and 
younger women more closely to- 
gether. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net. Postage, 1ocents.) 
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Tue Secret GARDEN 
By Francis Hodgson Burnett 


SELDoM have we read a lovelier 
story than this tale of Mary Lennox, 
Colin Craven, Dickon, and their 
grown-up associates. Mary is a 
sour, sickly, ugly little girl, who, 
at ten years of age, comes, an or- 
phan, from India to live in England, 
on the edge of the Yorkshire moors. 
She has never liked any one and no 
one has ever liked her. Colin is a 
peevish, spoiled, lonely, invalid 
little boy who has always lived in 
Misselthwaite Manor, the home of 
his fathers. He has seldom been 
outdoors, and has had no child 
friends. Dickon is a child of the 
Moors; healthy, happy, and be- 
loved of men, women, children, and 
even the wild birds and beasts. 

How Mary finds the Secret Gar- 
den; how Dickon helps her make 
it “come alive again”; and how 
they both introduce Colin to it; and 
how, through it, Mary becomes 
sweet and strong, and even pretty; 
how Colin learns to live in the open 
air, and, ceasing to be an invalid, 
grows into a “well boy,” — is told 
with all Mrs. Burnett’s happy grace 
and sweetness. 

Moreover, the book is as express- 
ive as the Primavera of Botticelli 
of the tender and thrilling advent 
of Spring. No sick person could 
read this book without feeling bet- 
ter and happier; no well person 
could read it without a deep thanks- 
giving for the blessings of health 
and of joy in outdoor living. (F. A. 
Stokes & Co. $1.35 net.) 












THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


The right 
stories 


told 


in 


the right 


way 


An ideal 
Christmas 
gift 
for 
boys and 
girls 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 


dren everwritten, It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 


pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 

TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 

INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 

IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of #The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendorff’s famous paint. 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


Address 


The following families may be interested in the above: 


Address..cosccesssescee J ened cecs seveccctectecsocess® 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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& suvENILE GiFT Books & 


The Dutch Twins 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


An amusing and entertaining story of the everyday life of 
two little Dutch twins. It will give the child much enjoyment, 
together with an excellent idea of Holland. J//ustrated. $1.00 
net. Postpaid $1.14. 


Kittens and Cats The Enchanted Mountain 
By Eulalie Osgood Grover By Eliza Orne White 


A charming story for little ones by the author of the The surprising and entertaining experiences of four 
**Sunbonnet Babies” series. Jélustrated. 75 cents net children and their parents on the Enchanted Mountain. 
Postpaid 87 cents. Lilustrated. $1.00. 


The Champion of the Regiment 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


Thrilling experiences and adventures at the Siege of Yorktown of Noah Dare, whom young readers know so well. It 
will give keen pleasure as well as historical information to every healthy-minded youngster. Jé/ustrated. $1.50 


Two Boys ina ao as = The Jester of St. 
Gyrocar ae i Timothy’s 
By K. Kenneth-Brown il A By Arthur S. Pier 


The perplexities and trials of a new 
An exciting story of how two boys win 
a New York to Paris race in a gyroscope 
motor car of their own invention. ///us- 
trated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


The Indian Book 
By W. J. Hopkins 


master, fresh from college, and the chief 
cause of his worry, a fun-making young 
student, form the keynote of this story. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


Tommy Sweet-Tooth 
By Josephine S. Gates 


How a little girl ran away from home 
because she did not want to go to bed, and 


A collection of delightful Indian stories 
by the author of the “ Sandman’ tales. 
lilustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.41. 


The One-Footed Fairy and Other Stories 
By Alice Brown 


A collection of the best of Miss Brown's fairy stories. Their flavor may be judged from the following titles: The 
Cry Fairy, The Hippognff and the Dragon, The Little Brown Hen, and The Green Goblin. Jé/ustrated. $1.25 net. 


Postpaid $1.41. 


her adventure with Tommy Sweet-tooth. 
Lilustrated. 50 cents net. Postpaid 55 cents. 


Hiawatha The Roman People 
By H. W. Longfellow By Eva March Tappan 


A new Holiday Edition, with cover picture by Maxfield A vivid and adequate picture of the mighty Roman 
Parrish, frontispiece by N.C. Empire and its interesting 
Wyeth, and over 400 illustra- peoples, entertainingly writ 
tions by Frederic Remington, ten for childre n 
$2.50 net. Sostpaid $2.78. dilustrated. $1.50 


When Knights Were Bold eet Bi 


By Eva March Tappan 


Voung people who find delight in reading Robin Hood and 
Ivanhoe will welcome this book, in which Miss Tappan gives a 
fascinating account of the life of the middle ages. /'x/ly illus- 
trated. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.21 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE on request 


4 Park St., Boston 16 EB. 40th St., New York 
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